JUPITER, GIANT OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM.    12$

sive conjunctions, (i.J in pairs, (ii.) the three inner
together, and (iii.) the outer with pairs of the inner,
they afford convenient measures of longer intervals.

But let us turn from vague guesses at the purpose*
of the Almighty, to the consideration of those facts
which are actually presented to our notice.

Recognising the existence of varied climatic rela-
tions in different parts of Jupiter, we have now to
consider the climate of the planet generally, to con-
template the position of this great orb in the solar
system, and to determine how far its great distance
from*the sun may be compensated by other relations.

There can be no doubt that the amount of heat
poured by the sun on any portion of Jupiter's surface,
placed perpendicularly with respect to the heat-rays,
must be very much less than the amount received
by an equal portion of our earth's surface, similarly
situated. The direct heating effects of the sun must,
in fact, as already stated, be less on Jupiter than on
cfar own earth, in the proportion of about one to
twenty-five. And it cannot be doubted that the
effects of this difference must be highly important,
whatever arrangements may exist to compensate for
the deficiency of heat. If we can demonstrate in any
way that Ihe mean temperature -of the Jovial atmo-
sphere is equal to that of our own air, or 'even greater*
yet the difference of the sun's direct heat involves
a variety of consequences which we cannot disregard.

We know, for instance, that it is principally the
direct heat of the sun that causes the evaporation